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Isolation of hosts connected to an access network 

TECHNICAL FIELD OF THE INVENTION 

5 This invention relates to a method and an arrangement in an access network for 
preventing hosts connected to the access network from communicating directly with 
each other. 

BACKGROUND OF THE INVENTION 

10 

The invention is related to the field of Ethernet access networks. Although Ethernet 
and IEEE 802.3 are not identical, the term "Ethernet" is henceforth somewhat 
inappropriately used to denote either Ethernet or IEEE 802.3. The access network 
could be a plain Ethernet network or a combination of a fixed Ethernet network and a 

15 wireless part using the corresponding WLAN (Wireless LAN) technology IEEE 

802.1 1 (most lilcely IEEE 802.1 lb). The main target for the invention is public access 
networks, but it could also be applied to corporate wireless access networks. A fixed 
all-Ethernet access network is illustrated in Figure 1 and a combined Ethemet and 
WLAN access network (i.e. a WLAN access network) is illustrated in Figure 2. The 

20 access network of Figxire 1 comprises an access router 1 connected to a switch 3 which 
in turn is connected to six lower switches 4. Five hosts 5 are connected to each of the 
lower switches 4. All connections are here Ethemet connections. The access network 
in Figure 2 comprises an access router 1 connected to a switch 3 which in turn is 
connected to six access points, APs, 7. Five hosts 5 are connected wirelessly through 

25 WLAN to each of the APs. The connections between the access router 1, the switch 3 
and the APs are Ethernet connections. 
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In the context of this document a host is defined as a device that can communicate 
using the IP protocol and either of or both of Ethernet and WLAN (IEEE 802. 11), but 
that does not forward data (neither packets nor frames) from one node to another. 

5 Typical examples of hosts are a PC with an Ethernet interface card or a laptop with a 
WLAN PCMCIA card, both of which having an operating system that includes an IP 
protocol stack. 

In the context of this document an access network is defined as comprising one or 
10 more access routers and tlie nodes and connections providing connectivity between the 
access router(s) and one or more hosts, which are connected to the access network, 
wherein the connectivity is achieved without router traversals. 

For example m Figure 1 and 2 all parts except the hosts belong to one and the same 
1 5 access network. It would also be possible that the access networks in Figure 1 and 2 
comprise one further or even more access router(s) connected to the switch. 

Recently more and more attention has been given to Ethernet as an access technology 
even in the public area. The simplicity and ubiquity of the technology lure operators 
with features such as well-proven easily configured broadband capabilities and 

20 equipment at economy of scale prices. The wireless extension to Ethemet, IEEE 
802.1 1, commonly Icnown as WLAN, has also taken off as a high-speed access 
complement to cellular networks (mostly in its IEEE 802.1 lb flavour) m the public 
sector. The term WLAN is subject to conftision, since it is used (by different people) 
to denote either IEEE 802. 1 1 or HIPERLAN (either HIPERLAN or HIPERLAN/2). In 

25 this document the term WLAN always refers to IEEE 802. 1 1 . See also IEEE 802. 1 1 , 
"Wireless LAN Medium Access Control (MAC) and Physical Layer (PHY) 
Specification". The WLAN access networks could be operated by ISPs (sometimes 
called Wireless ISPs, WISPs), by cellular (GSM/GPRS/cdmaOne/3G) operators 
wishing to complement their cellular access at hotspots, or even by very local entities 

30 such as hotels or shopping malls. 
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However, neither Ethernet nor IEEE 802,1 1 was designed for public access. They 
were both designed for corporate networks. Hence it is not surprising that some of the 
inherent properties of these technologies are not well-suited for public access. In a 
corporate network all users can be assumed to trust each otlier. This is very different 
from the situation in a public network, where the default assumption should be that 
each user trusts no other user. The broadcast/random access (CSMA/CD for Ethernet 
and CSMA/CA for WLAN) paradigm has the advantage of simplicity, but it is obvious 
that it should preferably be used in a trustful environment. The situation is the same 
with the ARP (Address Resolution Protocol) mechanism that is used to translate 
between IP addresses and MAC (hardware) addresses: its simplicity is ingenious, but it 
is wide open to malicious attaclcs in an untrusted environment. Also other mechanisms, 
such as broadcast router advertisements pose security risks in public environments. 

The most obvious types of attacks that could be launched by malicious users are so- 
called re-direction attacks and man-in-the-middle attacks. A simple form of man-in- 
the-middle attack is based on false ARP replies. When an ARP request is broadcast in 
search of the MAC address of host A, host B, which is controlled by a malicious user, 
may reply with its own MAC address in place of host A. Subsequent IP packets will 
then be sent to host B instead of host A. Host B then forwards the packets to host A 
and if host A sends any packets in response, host B will forward them to the originally 
intended receiver. This way, by placing himself in the middle of the communication 
path, the malicious user of host B is able to monitor the communication of host A 
without the user of host A knowing about it. The user of host A will probably severely 
disapprove of this arrangement. 

An example of a re-direction attack is a so-called "false router" attack. To launch a 
false router attack the malicious user attaches his computer (host B) to the network and 
starts sending false router advertisements. Another user who subsequently attaches to 
the network (using host A) may receive the false router advertisements and send his 
login credentials to host B instead of the legitimate access router. The malicious user 
may use such an arrangement e.g. to crack a secret authentication key by sending lots 
of authentication challenges to host A or to simply "borrow" usemames and passwords 
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that may be sent in cleartext. To make even more use of the trick the malicious user of 
host B may choose to forward the login credentials to the legitimate router and 
intercept and forward the replies from the router. This turns the re-direction attack into 
a man-in-the-middle attack. 

Attacks such as the ones described above rely on the possibility to communicate 
directly between two hosts attached to the same access network. That is, they rely on 
an unrestricted broadcast access network that allows host-to-host communication that 
is not controlled by the access router. Such unrestricted local host-to-host 
communication also poses another problem in the public environment: it opens up for 
uncharged and/or unauthorised traffic. Since this kind of local traffic does not pass 
through the access router, no form of volume based charging can be applied, flat rate is 
the only option. Furthermore, if an authentication (and authorisation) procedure is used 
between the clients and the access router (which is more or less a requirement in 
public WLAN access networks), this procedure is easily circumvented for local traffic, 
thereby allowing illegitimate users to communicate in the access network. 

The bottom line is that direct host-to-host communication should not be allowed and 
the access router should be m control of all traffic originatmg and/or terminating in the 
access network. Otherwise security is compromised, flexible chargmg schemes are 
hampered and the (wireless) access network is open for illegitimate users. What is 
needed is a mechanism to isolate the users from each other (even though they are 
attached to a network that employs an inherent broadcast technology) and to enable the 
access router to be in control of the intra-access network traffic. 



THE VIRTUAL LAN (VLAN) CONCEPT 

Since the inventive 'solution outlined in this document malces efficient use of virtual 
LAN (VLAN) mechanisms, a general understanding of the VLAN concept facilitates 
the understanding of the inventive solution. 
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The VLAN concept is specified in IEEE 802. IQ "Virtual Bridged Local Area 
Networks". A VLAN is a logical restriction of the physical broadcast segment defined 
by a switched Ethernet LAN infrastructure. There may be several, possibly 
overlapping, VLANs residing on the same physical broadcast segment, but despite the 
5 physical characteristics of the underlying medium, frames do not flow from one 
VLAN to another. Inter-VLAN communication has to be handled through IP 
forwarding. 

Frame Tagging 

In order to determine what VLAN a frame belongs to a "tag header" is added to the 
10 regular Ethernet frame header. The tag header contains a VLAN identity in the form of 
a 12-bit VLAN tag. The VLAN tag is used by a switch in the LAN to determine 
through which port(s) a certain frame is to be forwarded. On top of this mechanism the 
regular MAC address learning process in the switch may restrict the forwarding to a 
single port (or even no port at all if the destination host is Icnown to be located on the 
15 LAN segment from which the frame arrived). Although the standard does not exclude 
VLAN aware hosts, such capabilities do not exist (or are at least very rare) in existing 
host computers. Hence, VLAN tagged frames are typically only used between 
switches and the tag header is stripped off before a frame is sent to its destination host. 
Lilcewise, a host transmits frames without tag headers and the tag headers are added by 
20 the first switch in the path when appropriate. 

VLAN Classification 

How does the switch Icnow what VLAN tag to add to a received untagged frame? This 
VLAN classification is govemed by the ingress rules defined in the switch. These 
ingress rules could theoretically be defined in almost any way, but in practice only a 
25 few principles are used. IEEE 802.1Q gives a few examples of VLAN classification: 

• port-based, 

• protocol-based, 

• subnet-based, and 

• MAC address-based VLAN classification. 
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The simple rule of a port-based classification is that all untagged frames received at a 
certain port are classified as belonging to a certain VLAN. Protocol-based 
classification on the other hand selects the VLAN tag based on the next layer protocol 
(e.g. IP or IPX) that is carried in the frame. When subnet-based classification is used, 
the switch selects the VLAN tag on the basis of IP subnet addressing characteristics of 
the received frames. With MAC address-based classification a set of MAC addresses 
is associated with a certain VLAN identity. The VLAN tag is then selected based on 
the source MAC address of a received untagged frame. When MAC address-based 
classification is used a host can announce its membership in a certain VLAN using a 
protocol defined in BEEE 802. IQ. 

In real life port-based VLANs is the only classification principle that has been 
ubiquitously deployed. Port-based VLANs are also what the uiventive solution is 
based on and henceforth the term "VLAN" will always refer to a port-based VLAN. 

A port-based VLAN is completely defined in a switch by the following attributes: 

• the VLAN identity, 

• the member set, 

• the untagged set, and 

• the allocation of port VLAN identifiers (PVIDs). 

The VLAN identity is the identity of the VLAN, which is identical to the VLAN tag 
that is included in the tag header of frames belonging to the VLAN. The member set is 
the set of ports (in the concerned switch) through which frames tagged with the 
identity of the concerned VLAN may be forwarded. The untagged set is a subset of the 
member set, namely those of the ports in the member set through which frames 
belonging to the VLAN should be forwarded untagged. The PVID parameter of a port 
is what dictates what VLAN tag lhat should be added to an incoming untagged frame 
when port-based classification is used. Hence, each port in a switch employing port- 
based VLAN classification should have one and only one PVID associated with it. 
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As stated above, these attributes together completely define a VLAN in a switch. By 
manipulating the attributes the VLAN can be given different properties. However, 
even though these are the attributes described in the standard, a switch manufacturer 
may choose other attributes to achieve the same purpose. It is also common that a 
switch manufacturer raises the level of abstraction in the user interface, so that 
individual attributes are not visible. This may simplify the VLAN configuration 
procedure for an admmistrator, but it also reduces the flexibility in which the attributes 
can be manipulated. 

It should be pointed out that a VLAN defmition is strictly local to a switch. To make a 
VLAN extend across multiple switches an administrator must make sure that the 
VLAN identities used when configuring the individual switches match each other in 
the desired way. If successfully configured, interconnected switches can then handle 
specific VLAN tags in a coordinated and consistent manner. 

Independent and Shared VLANs 

Another distinguishing property between different VLANs in a switch is whether they 
are mdependent VLANs or shared VLANs, Independent VLANs, which are the most 
commonly used type, use a separate MAC address learning database for each VLAN 
in the switch (at least conceptually, however, the databases may still be implemented 
as a single database). This means that the MAC address learning processes in 
independent VLANs are isolated firom each other. 

Shared VLANs, on the other hand, use a common MAC address learning databases (at 
least conceptually). A consequence of this is that a MAC address that is learnt in one 
shared VLAN is automaticaUy learnt also in all other shared VLANs using the same 
MAC address learning database. 
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RELATED ART 

The Icnown state of the art solutions all utilise virtual LANs (VLANs), which are 
specified in IEEE 802. IQ, in various ways to isolate the hosts from each other. 

A common feature is that each host gets its own VLAN, in which only the host itself 
and the access router are members. In its basic form, this is all there is in this solution. 
Each VLAN is a separate IP subnet. The access router is a member of all the VLANs 
and performs regular IP routing between the IP subnets represented by the VLANs. A 
consequence of such configuration is that the access router has to have one JP address 
for each VLAN (which may be many). (A block of IP addresses has to be allocated to 
each VLAN, but since we assume that there is only one host in each VLAN, this block 
of IP addresses may contain as little as two addresses (i.e. a subnet mask length of 
31).) IP addresses are a scarce resovu'ce and consequently it is a disadvantage that a 
large number of IP addresses have to be allocated to the access router. In addition, the 
administrative work involved in configuring all these IP addresses and subnet masks 
may be substantial. Yet a disadvantage is that it is not possible to reach all hosts 
simultaneously with a single broadcast message. Instead the access router has to 
generate and send a separate message in each VLAN (i.e. to each host). 

A way to avoid having to allocate one IP address to the router for each VLAN (i.e. for 
each host connected to the access network) and one block of IP addresses to each 
VLAN is to use the VLAN aggregation feature, which is described in RFC 3069, 
"VLAN Aggregation for EfiBcient IP Address Allocation". The VLAN aggregation 
concept introduces the notion of sub- VLANs that belong to a super- VLAN. Each sub- 
VLAN remains a separate broadcast domain, but from an IP addressing point of view 
all sub- VLANs belonging to the same super- VLAN constitute a single IP subnet and 
use a common default gateway IP address. The subnet address, the subnet mask and 
the default gateway address are configured for the super- VLAN and then they are 
"inherited" by the sub- VLANs. The super-VLAN itself could be labelled as a "pseudo- 
VLAN" in the sense that it is not used for any traffic. That is, no frames are sent with 
the super-VLAN identity in the VLAN tag field. Hence, the super-VLAN is more or 
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less a configuration trick. Since the sub-VLANs are separate broadcast domains, even 
though they are part of the same IP subnet, the super- VLAN router has to support the 
ARP mechanism of the hosts in order to enable inter-sub- VLAN communication. This 
"support" comes in the shape of a mechanism similar to proxy ARP (which is 
specified in RFC 925, "Multi-LAN Address Resolution"). This also includes 
forv^'arding of TP packets between the sub-VLANs. 

Mapping the VLAN aggregation concept on an access network with a VLAN for each 
host simply means that all of the "host VLANs" become sub-VLANs, a super-«VLAN 
is defined for configuration purposes and the access router becomes the super- VLAN 
router. 

Although the IP address configuration is greatly simplified by the VLAN aggregation 
concept, tlie broadcast lunitations still remain. That is, to reach all hosts with a subnet- 
wide broadcast message (which is a quite normal function), e.g. a router 
advertisement, the broadcast message has to be replicated in each sub-VLAN. This 
consumes processing resources as well as bandwidth in the access router. 

At the time of writing the only available implementations of VLAN aggregation are in 
switches from Extreme Networks. These have the limitation that a switch in which 
sub-VLANs and a super-VLAN are defined also has to be the super-VLAN router 
(which is unfortunate). It is unclear whether this limitation is inherent in the concept or 
just a design choice. 

Another solution that is related to the inventive solution proposed herein is the use of 
asymmetric VLANs as described in IEEE 802. IQ, annex B, section B.L3. The 
purpose of this solution is not to isolate individual hosts connected to an access 
network (and neither is the original purpose of the VLAN aggregation feature), but to 
isolate hosts or groups of hosts on a LAN from each other, while still allowing access 
to a common resource, e.g. a server. Still, its similarities with the inventive solution 
motivates that it is mentioned as related art. In this solution each host or group of hosts 
gets its own port based VLAN for transmission of frames towards the server, while a 
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common VLAN (i.e. common to all hosts) is used for transmission of frames in the 
server to host direction. How to enable controlled host-to-host communication is not 
mentioned and neither is the issue of IP address allocation, which is clearly a 
disadvantage from the access network perspective. 

A problem that is common to all solutions that employ the "one VLAN per host" 
concept, which include all the above state of the art solutions, is that configuring and 
maintaining all these VLANs is a considerable administrative burden for the operator 
of the network. This is particularly obvious in a public Ethernet access network, where 
the number of hosts may be thousands. 

Another problem that is common to all the state of the art solutions is that they cannot 
be scaled to very large access networks with tens of thousands of hosts. The reason is 
that the VLAN identities are a scarce resource. The 12 bits of the VLAN identifier 
limits the number of VLANs in the same physical broadcast domain to 4096. 

Yet a deficiency of the "one VLAN per host" concept is that it cannot be employed in 
a WLAN access network. The reason is that it requires that each host have its own 
dedicated port on the switch to which it is attached. This is not the case in a WLAN 
access network, since each access point handles an almost arbitrary number of hosts 
simultaneously. 

SUMMARY OF THE INVENTION 

An object of the invention is to provide an access network where hosts are isolated 
from each other but are able to communicate in a controlled way and where the above 
described problems with related art are solved. 

This object is achieved in a method in an access network, where the access network 
comprises an access router and one or more switches wherein hosts are in 
communication contact with said access router via said switches. The method 
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comprises the steps of defining Virtual Local Area Networks, VLANs, in the switches 
such that traffic arriving in the switches- from said hosts is forced to the access router 
and defining in the switches one downlink VLAN bemg asymmetrical and carrying 
downlmk traffic from the access router to said hosts. Said downlink VLAN is common 
to said hosts connected to the access network. The method comprises the further steps 
of configuring the VLANs such that said hosts connected to the access network belong 
to the same IP subnet and configuring the access router to perform intra-subnet routing 
and to be an Address Resolution Protocol proxy. 

The object is also achieved in an arrangement in said access network. Said 
arrangement comprises an access router, one or more switches connected to the access 
router and one or more hosts being in communication contact with said access router 
through said switches. The switches and the access router are configured as described 
above for the method. 



Hereby a method and an arrangement are achieved where all the traffic is forced via 
the access router and hosts connected to the access network are not able to 
communicate directly with each other. Furthermore only one VLAN is used for the 
downlink traffic from the access router and therefore broadcastmg of traffic from the 
access router is performed effectively. Moreover, since the hosts belong to the same IP 
subnet, IP addresses are saved, because the access router only needs one IP address 
associated with its interface in the access network instead of one IP address for each of 
a multitude of VLANs, each VLAN constituting one EP subnet. The access router 
performs intra-subnet routing which means that it forwards and redirects received 
traffic back into the own access network, which constitutes a single IP subnet. 
Furthermore the access router is an ARP proxy which means that the access router 
responds to ARP requests on behalf of the hosts connected to the access network of the 
access router. 

hi one embodiment the switches are configured to define one uplink VLAN being 
asymmetrical and carrying uplink traffic from the hosts to the access router, said 
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uplink VLAN being common to said hosts connected to the access network. Hereby 
the VLAN configuration is very simple, since only two VLANs are used and since the 
same configuration (in principle) is repeated in ev&ry switch in the access network. 
Furthermore this embodiment is applicable for both fixed access networks and WLAN 
access networks. 

In another embodiment of the invention the switches in a fixed access network are 
configured to define one uplink VLAN for each of said hosts or for each of one or 
more groups of said hosts, said uplink VLANs being used for only uplinlc traffic fi-om 
said hosts to the access router. Hereby the access router can use the VLAN tag of a 
received fi:ame as an identification of the subscriber responsible for sending the frame. 

In one variant of the mvention the switches in a fixed access network are configured to 
define one uplink VLAN for each of said hosts or for each of one or more groups of 
said hosts, said uplink VLANs being used for uplink traffic from said hosts to the 
access router and fiirther defining said uplink VLANs to'also transfer downlinlc unicast 
traffic from the access router to the hosts. Hereby it is ensured that a downlink unicast 
frame reaches only its intended destination host. 

In a WLAN access network the switches can be configured to define one uplink 
VLAN for each Access Pomt, AP, or for each of one or more groups of APs, said 
uplink VLANs being used for uplink traffic from the APs to the access router. Hereby 
the access router can be provided with implicit position information through the 
VLAN tag about the sending host. 

In a WLAN access network the Access Points, APs are suitably configured to prevent 
hosts connected to the same AP from communicating directly with each other through 
the AP by extending the downlink VLAN and the uplink VLAN to incorporate the 
APs or by utilising the inherent configuration abilities of the AP. 
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Suitably the frames sent from the hosts are provided with VLAN tags in the switches 
and the access router is configured to be VLAN aware. Hereby positioning 
information can be achieved as described above in a WLAN access network and the 
VLAN tag can be used as an identification of the subscriber sending the frame in the 
fixed access network. 

Preferably the VLANs are configured as shared VLANs. Hereby the VLANs use a 
common MAC address learning database, i.e. when the location of a MAC address (in 
terms of which switch port it is attached to) is learnt in one VLAN, it is automatically 
leamt in all other VLANs sharing the same MAC address learning database too. 

The access router can retrieve address mapping information from the hosts either 
durmg the user authentication procedure or during the IP allocation procedure. Hereby 
the access router can work as an ARP proxy. 

The access network can comprise more than one access router. 



BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE DRAWINGS 



Figure 1 is a typical (simplified) architecture of a fixed Ethernet access network. 

Figure 2 is a typical (simphfied) architecture of a WLAN access network. 

Figures 3 a and 3 b are conceptual illustrations of two asymmetric VLANs, one for 
uplink traffic and one for downlink traffic, in a fixed Ethernet access network. 

Figures 4a and 4b are conceptual illustrations of two common asymmetric VLANs, 
one for uplink traffic and one for downlink traffic, in a WLAN access network. 

Figure 5 shows the VLAN parameter defmitions that are needed in a switch in order to 
achieve two common asymmetric VLANs. 
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Figure 6 is an illustration of how host-to-host communication between hosts associated 
with the same AP is prevented by extending the VLAN configuration to the AP. 

Figure 7 shows the VLAN parameter definitions needed to achieve two common 
asymmetric VLANs in a fixed or WLAN access network with three switches in a tree 
5 structure. 

Figures 8a, 8b and 8c are conceptual illustrations of multiple asymmetric VLANs in a 
WLAN access network, where there is one uplink VLAN for each AP (and the hosts 
associated with the AP) and a common downlink VLAN for all hosts (and APs). 

Figure 9 shows the VLAN parameter definitions that are needed in a switch in order to 
10 achieve the multiple asymmetric VLANs in a WLAN access network with tagged or 
untagged uplink frames sent from the switch to the access router. 



DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF EMBODIMENTS . 

15 There are basically two variants of the solution. Both are based on the asymmetric 
VLAN concept to provide isolation of hosts. In addition, ways to provide controlled 
host-to-host communication in the access network via the access router are described. 
In both variants the access router and all the hosts belong to the same single IP subnet. 

20 First embodiment: two asymmetric VLANs 

In this variant only two asymmetric VLANs are used to isolate hosts from each other, 
irrespective of the number of hosts. This makes the VLAN configuration very simple 
and scalable. 

Of the two asymmetric VLANs one is used for uplink (host to access router) traffic 
25 and one is used for downlinlc (access router to host) traffic. Conceptually the two 

VLANs can be depicted as in Figures 3a and 3b and Figures 4a and 4b. Fig. 3a shows 
schematically the uplink VLAN in a fixed access network. One access router 1 1 is 
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shown connected to a switch 12. The switch 12 is connected to two hosts, A and B. 
The arrows show the allowed traffic paths. In this uplink VLAN only uplink traffic 
from the hosts A, B to the access router 1 1 is allowed. Furthermore the uplink VLAN 
is defined such that all traffic received in the switch 12 from the hosts A, B has to be 
forwarded up to the access router 11, i.e. direct host to host communication is 
prevented. Fig. 3b shows schematically the downlinlt VLAN in the same access 
network as Fig. 3a. The arrows show the allowed trafBc paths. 

Fig. 4a shows schematically the uplink VLAN in a WLAN access network. An access 
router 1 1' is shown coimected to a switch 12'. The switch 12' is connected to two 
Access Points, APs, 14, 1 5. Host A and host B are communicating wirelessly with the 
APs 14, 15. Also here the arrows show the allowed traffic patiis m the same way as 
described for figure 3a. Figure 4b is very similar to Figure 3b, i.e. the arrows show the 
allowed traffic paths in the downlink VLAN. 

It should be noted that even though Figure 3 and Figure 4 illustrate the VLANs as 
including the hosts, the access router and the access points in the WLAN case, the 
hosts are assumed to be completely VLAN unaware, i.e. they handle only untagged 
Ethernet frames. Furthermore, the access points (APs) in the WLAN case are assumed 
to be VLAN unaware. The access router may or may not be VLAN aware. Probably 
not, in which case the actual VLANs are internal to the switch with no tagged frames 
sent in the access network. Still, the effective result of the switch internal VLANs are 
what is depicted in Figure 3 and Figure 4. The VLANs are port-based VLANs and the 
classification of frames are based on the VLAN parameters defmed in the switch, as 
described above. 

The parameter definitions that are needed in the switch in order to achieve the two 
above-described asymmetric VLANs are described with reference to Figure 5. The 
figure is essentially the same as figures 3 and 4. An access router 11/11' is connected 
to a switch 12/12'. The switch 12/12' comprises a first port 18, a second port 19 and a 
third port 20. The access router 1 1/1 1 ' is connected to the first port 1 8 of the switch 
12/12'. Furthermore a first host A, or a first AP 14 in the WLAN case, is connected to 
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the second port 19 of the switch 12/12' and a second host B, or a second AP 1 5, is 
connected to the third port 20 of the switch 12/12'. In this embodiment of the 
invention a fnst VLAN, VLAN 1, is assigned to all traffic arriving in the second and 
third ports 19, 20 of the switch 12/12', i.e. the PVID of the second and third ports 19, 
20 is VLAN 1 . The PVID of the first port 1 8 is instead VLAN 2, i.e. all untagged 
traffic received m the first port 18 of the switch 12/12' is assigned to a second VLAN, 
VLAN 2. Furthermore the member sets for the two VLANS are: VLAN 1 : the fu-st 
port 18 and VLAN 2: the second and third ports 19, 20. The untagged sets are in this 
embodiment the same as the member sets, i.e. all traffic is sent untagged firom the 
switch 12/12'. 

In more general terms the parameter definitions of Figure 5 means that an uplink frame 
(unicast or broadcast) that is received by the switch 12/12' (via an AP in the WLAN 
case) can exit the switch 12/12' only through the port 18 towards the access router 
1 1/1 1 The reason is that the received untagged fi-ame is classified as belonging to the 
uplink VLAN, VLAN 1, (as indicated by the PVID parameter of the receiving port) 
and the only member port in the uplink VLAN (i.e. the only port through which uplink 
VLAN fi-ames may be forwarded) is the port 18 towards the access router 11/11'. 

For firames arriving to the switch 12/12' fi-om the access router 11/11' the situation is 
somewhat different. The fi-ame is automatically classified as belonging to the downlink 
VLAN, VLAN 2, but the port (or ports) through which the fi-ame should be forwarded 
is not necessarily unambiguous. If the fi-ame is a broadcast fi-ame, it will be forwarded 
through all the member ports, i.e. all ports except the port 18 towards the access router. 
If the firame is a unicast firame, the switch 12/12' will consult its MAC address learning 
database in order to detennine which port to forward the frame through. If the 
destination MAC address of the firame is not found in the MAC address learning 
database, the frame is flooded through all the member ports 19, 20, as if it were a 
broadcast frame. 

An uplinlc frame received from a host (via an AP in the WLAN case) is always 
untagged. The frames between the switch 12/12' and the access router 11/11' (in either 
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direction) may be either tagged or untagged, since the access router 1 1/1 T may or may 
not be VLAN aware. Since the VLAN tags would not provide any useful information 
in this case, the simplest choice is to use untagged frames also between the switch 
12/12' and the access router 11/11' (in both directions). 

5 In order for this configuration to work as intended, the two asymmetric VLANs have 
to be shared VLANs. The reason is that the MAC address learning database that is 
needed for efficient handling of downlink frames in the downlink VLAN is dependent 
on the MAC address learning process of the uplink VLAN. This is because frames 
carrying host MAC addresses as source addresses are transmitted only in the uplink 
10 VLAN. 

IntheWLAN case the described VLAN configuration prevents direct communication 
between hosts associated with different APs, but it does not prevent communication 
(via the AP) between hosts associated with the same AP. Hence, in the WLAN case, 
the VLAN configuration should be complemented with mechanisms preventing host- 

15 to-host communication between hosts associated with the same AP. One way to 

achieve this would be to extend the asymmetric VLAN configuration to the APs. This 
is shown in figure 6. A switch 12' is shown connected to an AP 14. The AP 14 has a 
first port 27 to which two hosts, A and B are connected wirelessly and a second port 
28 to which the switch 12' is connected. The member set of a first VLAN, VLAN 1, is 

20 the second port 28 and the PVID of the first port 27 is VLAN 1, i.e. all traffic received 
in the first port 27 is given PVID VLAN 1 and is therefore forwarded to the second 
port 28. Hereby all traffic is forced up to the switch and from there further forced to 
the access router and the hosts, A and B are prevented from communicating directly 
with each other. Furthermore the member set of a second VLAN, VLAN 2, is the first 

25 port 27 and the PVID of the second port 28 is VLAN 2, i.e. all traffic received in the 
second port 28 is given PVID VLAN 2 and is therefore forwarded to the first port 27 
which is the only member port in VLAN 2. 
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However, WLAN APs can not be assumed to be.VLAN aware (i.e. that they can 
handle VLAN tagged frames). Another way is to use the inherent configuration 
abilities of the AP to prevent host-to-host communication via the AP. 

For simplicity of explanation the configuration example used so far has been a very 
simple access network including only a single switch. However, the principle of using 
two asymmetric VLANs, one for uplink traffic and one for downlink traffic, can easily 
be extended to access networks with a tree structure of multiple switches. The same 
VLAN configuration and parameter defmition is simply reused in each switch. The 
switches do not even have to use tagged frames between themselves. In Figure 7 the 
same principle is illustrated for an access network using three switches in a tree 
structure. One access router 1 T' is shown connected to a first port 3 1 in a first switch 
35. A second switch 36 is connected to a second port 32 of the first switch 35. The 
second switch 36 comprises a first, a second and a third port 38, 39 and 40 and it is 
connected to the first switch 35 through its first port 38. A third switch 37 is connected 
to a third port 33 of the first switch 35. The third switch 37 comprises a first, a second 
and a third port 41, 42 and 43 and is connected to the first switch 35 through its first 
port 4 1 . A host A (or a first AP 45 in the WLAN case) is connected to the second port 39 
of the second switch 36, a host B (or a second AP 46) is connected to the third port 40 
of the second switch 36, a host C (or a third AP 47) is connected to the second port 42 
of the third switch 37 and a host D (or a fourth AP 48) is connected to the third port 43 
of the third switch 37. The PVID for all second and third ports 32, 33, 39, 40, 42, 43 is 
VLAN 1 and the PVID for all first ports 3 1, 38, 41 is VLAN 2, Furthennore the 
member sets for VLAN 1 is the first port and the member set for VLAN 2 is the 
second and third ports. Hereby all traffic received in for example the second port 39 of 
the second switch 36 is given PVID VLAN 1 and will thus be forwarded through the 
first port 38 of the second switch 36 smce the only member port in VLAN 1 is the first 
port. When sent from the first port 38 of the second switch 36 the traffic is then 
received in the second port 32 of the first switch 35. Also here the traffic is given the 
PVID VLAN 1 and the traffic will be forwarded through the first port 3 1 of the first 
switch 35 to the access router. Hereby all traffic from the hosts A, B, C and D is forced 
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to the access router 11" and direct communication is prevented. All the traffic is 
suitably sent imtagged. 



Enabling Controlled Host-to-Host Communication 

5 With the above-described VLAN configuration the normal intra-subnet direct host-to- 
host communication is prevented (which was the purpose). Only direct host-to-access 
router and access router-to-host communication is possible. 

In an Ethernet LAN, which is a shared medium network, the intra-subnet IP 
communication is based on the ARP protocol, which in turn relies on the broadcast 

1 0 mechanism. Normally (without host-to-host preventing configuration), if host A wants 
to communicate with host B which is connected to the same access router, it would 
derive firom the IP address of B that it is located on the same IP subnet. Hence, A 
would try to retrieve the MAC address of B by broadcasting an ARP request including 
the IP address of B. However, due to the host-to-host communication prevention 

1 5 mechanism, B would never receive the ARP request and consequently A would not be 
able to retrieve the MAC address of B. This deadlock has to be resolved. 

The way to resolve it is to let the access router act as a modified ARP proxy agent for 
the connected hosts, (The word "modified" is used, because this ARP proxy function 
deviates fi-om the one described in RFC 925, "Multi-LAN Address Resolution".) As an 
20 ARP proxy agent the access router responds to all ARP requests concerning hosts on 
its subnet. In the ARP reply the access router includes its own MAC address in the 
'sender hardware address' field instead of the MAC address of the target host. 

So if host A wants to send an IP packet to host B and first broadcasts an ARP request 
with the IP address of B in the target IP address' field, the access router then returns 
25 an ARP reply to A including the MAC address of the access router in the 'sender 
hardware address' field. When A subsequently sends the actual IP packet to B, it 
encapsulates it in an Ethernet (or IEEE 802. 11) frame with the MAC address of the 
access router as the destination address. This frame, and consequently the encapsulated 
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IP packet, will only be received by the access router. Hence, it is the responsibility of 
the access router to see to it that the IP packet reaches its intended destination, i.e. host 
B. That is, the access router has to forward the IP packet to host B based on the 
destination address of the IP packet. 

Thus, a consequence of acting as an ARP proxy agent is that the access router also has 
to forward IP packets between hosts on its own subnet (i.e. the subnet of the access 
network), i.e. it has to perform a form of "intra-subnet routing". 

When responding to an ARP request an ARP proxy agent has to know two things: it 
has to know that the target host is actually present on the subnet and it has to know (or 
at least be able to find out) the MAC address of the target host in order to be able to 
forward subsequent DP packets. In regular ARP proxying, as described in RPC 925, 
"Multi-LAN Address Resolution", the ARP proxy agent repeats a received ARP 
request on the LANs to which it is attached (except the LAN on which the ARP 
request was received) and does not reply to the ARP request until it has received an 
ARP reply from the actual target host. 

When acting as a modified ARP proxy agent, the access router does not repeat a 
received ARP request. Instead it bases its decision to reply to the ARP request on 
reliable internal IP address to MAC address mapping information (other than the ARP 
cache). The internal IP address to MAC address mapping information may vary with 
the circumstances of the access network. In particular it may be different in a fixed 
access network and a WLAN access network. 

Provisioning and Use of Internal Address Mapping Information in a WLAN 
Access Network 

In the WLAN case, where mobile users come and go, some kind of user authentication 
and establishment of a security association is mandatory. There also has to be a 
mechanism to detect when a host leaves the access network, e.g. explicit deregistration 
procedures and association timeouts. Hence, the access router will always know what 
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hosts that are connected to the access network. The next step is to retrieve the address 
mapping information. 

During the user authentication procedure the access router extracts the relevant address 
information from the message(s) from the concerned host and stores it in the ARP 
proxy entity (or in some other entity where it is accessible for the AJRP proxy 
function). The access router can also use the IP allocation procedure to retrieve address 
mapping information. Exactly how the address information is obtained depends on the 
address allocation methods that are used and on whether the user authentication is 
performed on the link level, before the IP address is allocated, or above the IP layer, 
after the IP address has been allocated. 

If the user authentication is performed after the IP address is allocated, the access 
router extracts and stores both the MAC address and the IP address, which is all that is 
needed. 

If the user authentication is performed before the IP address is allocated, the access 
router stores only the MAC address of the concerned host. The access router then has 
to complement the stored MAC address with the IP address when the IP address is 
allocated. This procedure depends on the IP address allocation method that is used. 
There are a number of possibilities: 

- The W address may be allocated using DHCP (Dynamic Host Configuration 
Protocol). In this scenario (which is the most likely) a DHCP server in the access 
router allocates the IP address. When doing this the DHCP server also stores the 
allocated IP address and the MAC address of the host to which it was allocated (this is 
normal DHCP server behaviour). The ARP proxy entity can then be allowed to access 
this information or, alternatively, it can be copied to the ARP proxy entity. An 
alternative is to simply intercept outgoing DHCP Offer messages and extract the 
relevant information. 

- The IP address may be dynamically allocated by the Mobile IP Home Agent (HA) of 
the user. In this case the IP address is included in the Mobile IP registration reply. 
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which is sent from the HA to the host. This message is relayed by the Mobile IP 
Foreign Agent (FA), which is located in the access router. Hence, the FA can extract 
the IP address and malce it available to other entities in the access router. An 
alternative is to simply intercept outgoing Mobile IP registration reply messages and 
extract the relevant information. Since the IP address allocated by the HA of the host 
will appear to belong to another IP subnet than the access network, no other hosts 
connected to the access network will send ARP requests targeted for the concerned 
host. Hence, the ARP proxy agent will never have to respond on behalf of this host. 
However, the address mapping information may still be useful in order to eliminate an 
ARP request when the access router is to send an IP packet (forwarded or with the 
access router as the source) to the concerned host. 

- The host (using Mobile IP) may have a fixed IP address allocated by its home 
network. In this case the IP address will be included in the Mobile IP registration 
request that is sent from the host to the HA. This message is relayed by the FA, which 
then can extract the IP address and make it available to the ARP proxy entity. An 
alternative is to simply intercept incoming or outgoing Mobile P registration request 
messages and extract the relevant information. Since the EP address allocated by the 
home network of the host will appear to belong to another IP subnet than the access 
network, no other hosts connected to the access network will send ARP requests 
targeted for the concerned host. Hence, the ARP proxy agent will never have to 
respond on behalf of this host. However, the address mapping information may still be 
useful in order to eliminate an ARP request when the access router is to send an IP 
packet (forwarded or with the access router as the source) to the concerned host. 

- The IP address may be allocated in a PPPoE (Point to Point Protocol over Ethemet) 
session. In this case the IP address is either allocated locally, by an internal entity m 
the access router, or remotely, e.g. by a RADIUS (Remote Authentication Dial In User 
Service) server in the home network of the user, e.g. a corporate network. In the 
remote allocation case the IP address is received from the remote entity and stored in 
the access router before it is forwarded to the host. Hence, both local and remote 
allocation allow the access router to make the IP address available to the ARP proxy 
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entity and/or other entities in the access router. If the ff address is remotely allocated 
by a server in another network, the IP address will appear, to belong to another IP 
subnet than the access network. Thus, in such case no other hosts connected to the 
access network will send AEP requests targeted for the concerned host. Consequently 
5 the ARP proxy agent will never have to respond on behalf of this host. However, the 
address mapping infonnation may still be useful in order to eliminate an ARP request 
when the access router is to send an IP packet (forwarded or with the access router as 
the source) to the concerned host. 

Irrespective of whether the IP address allocation occurs before or after the user 
10 authentication, the allocation may be tune limited and a new or the same IP address 
may have to be reallocated after a certain time. This will certainly happen when DHCP 
is used and may also happen when Mobile IP is used to allocate the IP address. When 
this happens the new IP address has to be made available to the ARP proxy entity, 
using the same mechanism as during the original address allocation. 

15 We can now conclude that when the access router receives from a host A in the 

WLAN access network an ARP request including the IP address of another host B in 
the WLAN access network in the 'target protocol address' field, the situation can be 
safely handled. The ARP proxy entity in the access router consults the relevant internal 
records and determines that the target host is present in the WLAN access network. At 

20 the same time it will retrieve the MAC address of the target host and then an ARP 
reply can be built and returned to host A with the MAC address of the router in the 
'sender hardware address' field. When host A subsequently sends an IP packet 
destined for host B it will be encapsulated in a frame with the MAC address of the 
access router as the destination address. The access router receives this packet, 

25 determines that it is to be forwarded to a host connected to its own access network, 
looks up the MAC address of host B in the relevant internal records (thereby avoiding 
an ARP request again) and sends the IP packet into the access network encapsulated in 
an Ethernet frame with the MAC address of host B as the destination address. The 
VLAN configuration and the MAC address learning database(s) of the switch(es) in 

30 the access network will then ensure that the packet eventually reaches host B. 
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Provisioning and Use of Internal Address Mapping Information in a Fixed Access 
Network 

The situation in a fixed access network is different firom that of a WLAN access 
5 network in that the users are not mobile. (Fixed access networks with mobile users are 
indeed conceivable, but in such case, for the purpose of this document the situation 
turns into the same as described above for a WLAN access network. Hence this special 
case needs no further elaboration and in the remainder of this section the users are 
assumed to be non-mobile.) Another difference is that there is no radio interface, all 
10 connections are wires (copper, coax, or fibre), which are harder to eavesdrop. 

The absence of user mobility and radio interface implies: 

- The need for a security relation between the user and the access router is less crucial. 
Especially so if flat rate is used as the charging principle for the subscription. Hence, 
the access network may choose not to employ user authentication and may choose not 

1 5 to keep track of what hosts that are connected. 

- A user may have a permanent IP address allocated fi-om the access network operator 
at subscription time. In such case the IP address allocation procedure can not be used 
to obtain IP address to MAC address mapping information. 

Despite the above implications, the access router may still have a security relation (e.g. 
20 represented by user authentication and possibly subsequent encryption) with each user 
and ?nay keep track of the currently logged on hosts. This is quite common and it is a 
prerequisite for certain accounting features. Likewise, the IP addresses may (even most 
likely) still be dynamically allocated. 

If the access router does employ user authentication and does keep track of the 
25 connected hosts (e.g. via a login procedure and session supervision) and if the IP 

addresses are dynamically allocated, then the situation is the same as described above 
for a WLAN access network. Consequently the provisioning and use of the mtemal 
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address mapping infomiation is also the same in this case. Otherwise, different 
methods have to be used than in the WLAN access network. 

If the access router keeps track of what hosts that are currently connected, e.g. via user 
authentication and session supervision mechanisms (like login, logout, and session 
timeout mechanisms), but the ff addresses are permanently allocated, then the 
problem to deal with for the access router is how to obtain the IP address to MAC 
address mapping information. The best opportunity to do this is during the user 
authentication, or login, procedure. During this procedure the access router may 
extract the source IP address and the source MAC address from the messages that are 
received from the concerned host. This address mapping information is then stored in 
the access router, e.g. in the ARP proxy entity. The stored address mapping 
information can then be used by the ARP proxy entity and when IP packets are sent 
from the access router (either forwarded or with the access router as the source) to the 
concerned host. 

If the IP addresses are dynamically allocated, but the access router does not keep track 
of what hosts that are currently connected, then the problem is not the address 
mapping information (which can be obtained during the IP address allocation 
procedure as previously described), but to laiow when to respond to an ARP request 
concerning a particular host and when to forward a packet destined for a certain host. 
For orthodox ARP proxy behaviour the access router has to know that the concerned 
host is currently connected to the access network before an ARP reply is sent in 
response to an ARP request. Since no reUable information is available in the access 
router (the address mapping information is normally too long-lived to be considered 
reliable in this situation), the access router has to somehow "probe" the access network 
to see if the concerned host is present. The easiest way to do this is to use the ARP 
mechanism. That is, first the access router consults its ARP cache and if the concerned 
host is found in the cache the access router concludes that the host is present in the 
access network and an ARP reply is sent. Otherwise the access router has to send a 
regular ARP request to find out whether the host is present or not. The ARP 
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mechanism is used also when the access router is to send (either forward or with the 
access router as the source) an IP packet to a host connected to the access network. 

The access router also has the alternative not to take on the responsibility of finding 
out whether a concerned host is present. Unless the address mapping information has 

5 timed out, the access router would then send ARP replies on behalf of a host as well as 
forward packets to the concerned host, without first finding out whether the host is 
currently connected to the access network or not. It would then be up to the higher 
protocol layers (above the IP layer) in the host trying to communicate with the 
concerned host to detect when the concerned host is not present. This is an ugly but 

10 possible alternative. 

If the IP addresses are pemianently allocated and the access router does not keep track 
of what hosts that are currently connected to the access network, then the access router 
has both the above-described problems. The solution to both problems is the ARP 
mechanism (i.e. checking the ARP cache and, if needed, sending ARP requests). The 
15 ARP mechanism is used both to check whether a certain host is present or not and to 
obtain IP address to MAC address mapping information. This applies both when a 
proxy ARP reply is to be generated and when an IP packet is to be sent to a concerned 
host. This more or less turns the ARP proxy entity in the access router into a regular 
ARP proxy agent, as described in RFC 925, "Multi-LAN Address Resolution". 

20 With the first embodiment of the invention the scaling problem is eliminated, since 
only two VLANs are used. The VLAN configuration is very simple, since only two 
VLANs are used and since the same configuration (in principle) is repeated in every 
switch in the access network. Furthermore the access network can be a single IP 
subnet, due to the use of intra-subnet routing. This saves IP addresses and simplifies 

25 configuration of IP addresses and subnet masks. Further the broadcast replication 
problem in the access router is eliminated, since a single broadcast message from the 
access router will reach all hosts connected to the access network through the 
downlink VLAN. Another merit of the first embodiment is that the access router can 
be VLAN unaware. Furthermore the access router does not have to send ARP requests 
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to find out the MAC addresses of the hosts connected to its access network (except in 
fixed access networks that do not keep track of what hosts that are currently 
connected). This saves bandwidth and reduces the delay for some packets. The 
solution is also applicable to both fixed access networks and WLAN access networks. 

Second embodiment: multiple asymmetric VLANs 
Isolation of Hosts 

In this solution variant the principle for isolation of hosts differ somewhat between 
WLAN access networlcs and fixed access networks. 

Isolation of Hosts connected to WLAN Access Networks 

Instead of using a single asymmetric VLAN for uplinlc traffic, each AP has a dedicated 
VLAN for uplink traffic in this solution variant for WLAN access networks. The result 
is that the uplink traffic from ail the hosts associated with a certain AP is carried 
through the VLAN dedicated to the AP. A single asymmetric VLAN is used for all 
downlinlc traffic. Having a dedicated VLAN for each AP should not cause any scaling 
problems, since it is foreseen tiiat the number of APs in an access network will be far 
less than 4096. Conceptually the VLANs can be depicted as in Figures 8a. b and c. An 
access network comprising one access router 81, one switch 83 connected to the access 
router 81, a first and a second AP 85, 86 connected to the switch 83 and hosts A and B 
is shown as an example. Of course there could be more switches, APs and hosts in the 
access network. As will be described below there could actually also be more than one 
access router in the access network. The arrow in Figure 8a illustrates a first uplink 
VLAN, VLAN 1, the arrow in Figure 8b illustrates a second uplink VLAN, VLAN 2 
and the two arrows in Figure 8c illustrates a downlink VLAN, VLAN 3. Hereby each 
AP has its own uplink VLAN but they all share a common downlink VLAN. 

It should be noted that even though Figure 8 illustrates the VLANs as including the 
hosts, the APs, and the access router, the hosts and the APs are assumed to be 
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completely VLAN unaware, i.e. Ihey handle only untagged Ethernet frames. The 
access router may or may not be VLAN aware. As will be explained below it may be 
advantageous to let it be VLAN aware. If the access router is VLAN unaware, the 
VLANs are completely switch internal. Still, the effective result of the switch internal 
VLANs are what is depicted in Figure 8. The VLANs are port-based VLANs and the 
classification of frames are based on the VLAN parameters defmed in the switch, as 
described above. As in the first embodiment the VLANs have to be shared VLANs. 

The parameter definitions that are needed in the switch in order to achieve the above- 
described asymmetric VLANs are described in relation to Figure 9. An access router 
81 connected to a first port 92 in a switch 83 is shown. A first and a second AP 85, 86 
are also shown connected to a second and a third port 96, 97 of the switch 83 
respectively. The member sets for the three different VLANs are: VLAN 1 : first port 
92, VLAN 2: fu-st port 92, VLAN 3: second and third ports 96, 97. In the case where 
tlie frames should be sent tagged from the switch to the access router the untagged sets 
are: VLAN 1 : - , VLAN 2: - , VLAN 3: second and third ports. The PVID for the 
second port 96 is VLAN 1, the PVID for the third port 97 is VLAN 2 and the PVID for 
the first port 92 is VLAN 3. This means that all traffic received in for example the 
second port 96 of the switch 83 is classified as belonging to VLAN 1. Since the only 
member port of VLAN 1 is the first port 92, the traffic is forwarded to the first port 92. 
VLAN 1 has no members in the untagged set and therefore the traffic is tagged before 
leaving the first port 92. ... 

In the case where the frames should be sent untagged from the switch 83 to the access 
router 81, the untagged sets should be: VLAN 1: first port 92, VLAN 2: first port 92, 
VLAN 3: second and third ports 96, 97. Traffic received in for example the third port 
97 of the switch 83 is classified as belonging to VLAN 2 and therefore forwarded 
through the only member port of VLAN 2, i.e. the furst port 92. Since the first port 92 
also is a member port of VLAN 2 in the untagged set, the traffic is sent untagged to the 
access router 81. 
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From the parameter definitions of Figure 9 it can be seen that an uplinlc frame (unicast 
or broadcast) that is sent from a host via an AP and received by the switch 83 can exit 
the switch 83 only through the port 92 towards the access router 8 1. The reason is that 
the received untagged frame is classified as belonging to one of the uplink VLANs (as 
indicated by the PVID parameter of the receiving port), whose only member port is the 
port towards the access router 81 . 

A frame arriving from the access router 81 is automatically classified as belonging to 
the downlink VLAN (either because it is tagged with the VLAN ID of the downlink 
VLAN or because the PVBD parameter classifies untagged frames as belonging to the . 
downlink VLAN), but the port (or ports) through which the frame should be forwarded 
is not necessarily unambiguous. This situation is the same as for downlink traffic in 
the first embodiment. If the frame is a broadcast frame, it will be forwarded through all 
the member ports, i.e. all ports except the port 92 towards the access router 81. If the 
frame is a unicast frame, the switch 83 will consult its MAC address learning database 
in order to determine which port to forward the frame through. If the destination MAC 
address of the frame is not found in the MAC address learning database, the frame is 
flooded through all the member ports, as if it were a broadcast frame. 

Between the hosts and the switch (via the AP) all frames are sent untagged. Between 
the switch 83 and the access router 81 the frames may be tagged or untagged. It could 
be beneficial to send tagged frames from the switch 83 to the access router 81, because 
this would implicitly provide host position information to the access router 8 1 . This is 
a benefit of having one uplink VLAN per AP, since the VLAN tag in the uplinlc frame 
indicates to the access router 81 what AP the sending host is associated with and 
thereby implicitly indicates its rough position (provided that the position of the AP is 
included in configuration data). This mechanism can be used to facilitate and improve 
host positioning and position based services. 

Just as in the first embodiment the VLAN configuration in the switch should be 
complemented with mechanisms preventmg host-to-host communication between 
hosts associated with the same AP. This is achieved in the same way as in the first 
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embodiment, which is illustrated in Figure 6. The only difference is that if the VLANs 
are extended to the AP, the uplink VLAN is not the access network wide coimnon 
uplink VLAN (as in the first embodiment), but the uplink VLAN dedicated to the 
concerned AP. 

Just as for the first embodiment the example in the figures has been a simple access 
network with only a smgle switch, but the principles of the solution can easily be 
extended to access networks with a tree structure of multiple switches. The access 
network would then be very shnilar to the access network illustrated in Figure 7. The 
only difference is that the VLANs are defined differently. Thus the same parts and 
reference numerals that were used m Figure 7 are now used for describing the tree 
structure with multiple uplink VLANs. The PVID assigned to traffic arriving m the 
second port 39 of the second switch 36 is VLAN 1, the PVID assigned to traffic 
arriving in the third port 40 of the second switch 36 is VLAN 2, the PVID assigned to 
traffic arriving in the second port 42 of the third switch 37 is VLAN 3 and the PVID 
assigned to traffic arriving in the third port 43 of the third switch 37 is VLAN 4. The 
PVID for the first ports 31, 38, 41 of the. first, the second and the third switches 35. 36, 

37 is VLAN 5, i.e. a common downlink VLAN, for all the APs. The PVIDs for the 
second and third ports 32, 33 of the first switch 35 are not significant in this case and 
may be undefined. The firames arriving in these ports 32, 33 akeady have a VLAN tag 
which could be VLAN 1, VLAN 2, VLAN 3 or VLAN 4. Furthermore the member 
sets for the first switch 35 are: VLAN 1 : first port 3 1 , VLAN 2: first port 3 1 , VLAN 3 : 
first port 3 1 , VLAN 4: first port 3 1 and VLAN 5 : second and third ports 32, 33 . The 
member sets for the second switch 36 are: VLAN 1 : first port 38, VLAN 2: first port 

38 and VLAN 5: second and third ports 39, 40. The member sets for the third switch 
37 are: VLAN 3: first port 41, VLAN 4: first port 41 and VLAN 5: second and third 
ports 42, 43. The untagged sets for the first switch 35 in the case where fi-ames are sent 
tagged firora the first switch 35 to the access router 1 1' ' are VLAN 1 : -, VLAN 2: 
VLAN 3 : -, VLAN 4: - and VLAN 5: either second and third ports 32, 33 or none. The 
untagged sets for the first switch 35 m the case where frames are sent imtagged fi-om 
the first switch 35 to the access router 11" are: VLAN 1: first port 31, VLAN 2: first 
port,31, VLAN 3: firstport31, VLAN4: first port 31, VLANS: either second and 
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third ports 32, 33 or none. The untagged sets for the second switch 36 (irrespective of 
whether frames are sent tagged or untagged from the first switch 35 to the access 
router 11") are: VLAN 1 : VLAN 2: - and VLAN 5: second and third ports 39, 40. 
The untagged sets for the third switch 37 (irrespective of whether frames are sent 
tagged or untagged from the first switch 35 to the access router 11") are: VLAN 3: -, 
VLAN 4: - and VLAN 5: second and third ports 42, 43. Hereby a frame received in for 
example the third port 40 of the second switch 36 is tagged with the VLAN ID of 
VLAN 2 (as indicated by the PVID) and since the only member in VLAN 2 is the third 
port 38, the frame is forwarded through the first port 38 of the second switch 36 to the 
second port 32 of the first switch 35. When received in the second port 32 of the first 
switch 35 the frame is not given a new VLAN tag since it afready has one. The frame 
still has a VLAN tag set to the VLAN ID of VLAN" 2 and is therefore forwarded to the 
access router 1 1 "through the first port 3 1 of the first switch 35. In the case where 
frames are to be sent untagged to the access router 1 1" the VLAN tag is removed from 
the frame before it is sent through the first port 3 1 of the first switch 3 5 . All untagged 
frames transferred from the access router 1 1" in the downlink direction are (as 
indicated by the PVID) given the VLAN tags indicating the VLAN ID of VLAN 5 and 
are forwarded through either the second or the third port or both. 

Isolation of Hosts connected to Fixed Access Networks 

In the second embodiment for fixed access networks, each host has its own dedicated 
uplink VLAN, and optionally the dedicated VLAN may be used also for downlink 
traffic. Having a dedicated VLAN for each host is possible since there is only one host 
(or at least only one subscription) connected to each switch port. There is also a 
downlink VLAN that is common for all hosts, just like in the first embodiment. 
Although there may be some advantages of having a dedicated VLAN per host, this 
concept also has a number of disadvantages as described above. Conceptually the 
VLANs can be depicted as in Figure 8, where the APs are changed to hosts. 
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It should be noted that even though Figure 8 illustrates the VLANs as inlcuding the 
hosts and the access router, the hosts are assumed to be completely VLAN unaware, 
i.e. they handle only untagged Ethernet frames. The access router may or may not be 
VLAN aware. As will be explained below it may be advantageous to let it be VLAN 
aware. If the access router is VLAN unaware, the VLANs are completely switch 
internal. Still, the effective result of the switch internal VLANs are what is depicted in 
Figure 8. The VLANs are port-based VLANs and the classification of frames are 
based on the VLAN parameters defined in the switch, as described above. As in the 
first embodiment the VLANs have to be shared VLANs. 

The basic assumption is that the dedicated VLANs (which could be called "host 
VLANs") are used only for uplinlc traffic and that all downlinic traffic is carried in the 
cominon downlink VLAN. However, optionally, the host VLANs can be used also for 
downlink traffic (and in such case they would not be asymmetric VLANs anymore). If 
the host VLANs are used for downlinic traffic, this concerns only unicast traffic. In 
either case all downluik broadcast packets (and probably multicast packets) are carried 
in the common downlink VLAN. 

The parameter definitions that are needed in the switch in order to achieve the above- 
described asymmetric VLANs (i.e. with the host VLANs carrying only uplinlc traffic) 
are the same as described in relation to Figure 9. The only difference is that the APs 
are changed to hosts. 

As can be seen from the parameter definitions described in relation to Figure 9 for a 
fixed network, an uplinlc frame (unicast or broadcast) that is sent from a host and 
received by the switch 83 can exit the switch 83 only through the port 92 towards the 
access router 8 1 . This is very similar to the second embodiment for WLAN access 
networks. 

A frame arriving from the access router 81 is automatically classified as belonging to 
the downlink VLAN (either because it is tagged with the VLAN ID of the downlink 
VLAN or because the PVID parameter classifies untagged frames as belonging to the 
downlink VLAN). If the frame is a broadcast frame, it will be forwarded through all 
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ports (except the one where it arrived i.e. the port 92 towards the access router 81) and 
if the frame is a unicast frame, the port or ports to forward it through is determined by 
the MAC address learning database of the switch. 

• Between the hosts and the switch all frames are sent untagged. Between the switch 83 
5 and the access router 81 the frames may be tagged or untagged. It could be beneficial 
to send tagged frames from the switch to the access router, because then the VLAN 
tags could be used as an identification of the sending user (or rather an identification 
of the subscription responsible for sending the frame). If no other form of source 
identification is used, like e.g. cryptographic message authentication, this may be a 
1 0 benefit of using one uplinlc VLAN per host. The source IP address and the source 
MAC address can both be forged, but the VLAN tag can not be forged by the user, 
since it is set by the switch, beyond the control of the user. 

As mentioned above the host VLANs can optionally be used also for downlink unicast 
traffic. This requires that the access router keep track of which VLAN. that is dedicated 

15 to each connected host (and this is facilitated if the frames sent from the switch to the 
access router are tagged). The parameter definitions in Figure 9 for fixed access 
networks do not support this scenario. The parameter definitions that are needed in the 
switch in order to achieve this optional VLAN configuration (i.e. with the host VLANs 
carrying unicast downlink traffic and all uplink traffic) is different in that the member 

20 sets for VLAN 1 must be both first and second ports 92, 96 and for VLAN 2 both first 
and third ports 92, 97. With these parameter definitions unicast downlink traffic can be 
sent also on the uplink VLANs, i.e. VLAN 1 and VLAN 2. 

When the access router sends a unicast frame to a host through a dedicated VLAN, the 
frame has to be tagged with the correct VLAN ID. In this scenario the conmion 
25 downlinlc VLAN is used only for broadcast (and probably multicast) frames. When the 
PVID parameter of the port towards the access router is set to the VLAN ID of the 
common downlink VLAN, the broadcast frames sent from the access router through 
the common downlink VLAN can be either tagged or untagged. Thus with this 
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optional configuration unicast frames sent from the access irouter to the hosts have to 
be tagged, while the broadcast frames may be either tagged or untagged. 

An advantage of using the host VLANs for downlink unicast traffic is that with this 
configuration a unicast frame is bound to reach only the host that it is destined for. 

5 When a unicast frame is sent through the common downhnlc VLAN, it will sometimes 
(although rarely) be flooded through all the switch ports (except the port towards the 
access router) and will consequently reach all hosts connected to the switch. This will 
happen when the destination MAC address is not found in the MAC address leammg 
database, which typically has a timeout of five minutes for its entries. However, in a - 

10 client server scenario, with the host typically bemg the client, this will happen very 
rarely, since the frames sent to a host will come as a response to- frames sent from the 
host. Consequently the MAC address learning database will have a fresh entry with the 
MAC address of the concerned host. 

A disadvantage of using the host VLANs for downlink unicast traffic is that the 
15 forwarding in the access router gets more complicated. It is no longer enough to just 
forv^'ard an IP packet into the access network, instead the access router has to look up 
the correct host VLAN through which to send the IP packet and include the correct 
VLAN tag into the frame encapsulating the IP packet. 

Also in this case the principles of the solution can easily be extended to access 
20 networks with a tree structure of multiple switches. A figure illustrating this solution 
would be very similar to Figure 7, which illustrates a multi-switch WLAN access 
network for the second embodiment. To make it illustrate a fixed access network with 
one uplink VLAN (carrying only uplink traffic) per host the APs should be changed to 
hosts and the VLAN parameters should be defined as indicated above when figure 7 is 
25 described in conjunction with a multi-switch WLAN access network for the second 
embodiment. To malce it illustrate a fixed access netsvork with one uplink VLAN per 
host where the uplinlc VLANs are used also for downlink unicast traffic, the VLAN 
parameters should be fiarther changed as follows. The member sets in the first switch 
35: VLAN 1 : first and second ports 31, 32, VLAN 2: first and second ports 31, 32, 
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VLAN 3: first and third ports 31, 33, VLAN 4: first and third ports 31, 33 and VLAN 
5: second and third ports 32, 33. The member sets in the second switch 36: VLAN 1: 
first and second ports 38, 39, VLAN 2: first and third ports 38, 40 and VLAN 5: 
second and third ports 39, 40. The member sets in the third switch 37: VLAN 3: first 
and second ports41, 42, VLAN 4: first and third ports 41, 43 and VLAN 5: second and 
third ports 42, 43. The untagged sets should be the same as when figure 7 is described 
in conjunction with a multi-switch WLAN access network for the second embodiment 
and the firames are sent tagged firom the first switch 35 to the access router U". 

Enabling Controlled Host-to-Host Commnnication 

Like in the first embodiment the access router enables controlled intra-access network 
host-to-host commimication by acting as a modified ARP proxy agent and by 
performing intra-subnet routing. 

As an ARP proxy agent the access router responds to all ARP requests concerning 
hosts on its subnet (i.e. the subnet of the access network). In the ARP reply the access 
router includes its own MAC address in the 'sender hardware address' field instead of 
the MAC address of the target host. 

Like in the fu-st embodiment, the access router has to know two things to make this 
behaviour possible: it has to know that the target host is actually present on the subnet 
and it has to know (or at least be able to find out) the MAC address of the target host 
in order to be able to forward subsequent IP packets to the target host. In the case 
where the dedicated host VLANs are used also for downlink unicast traffic (i.e. an 
option only for fixed access networks), the access router also has to know to which 
host VLAN a cormected host belongs. 

The ways to know whether a certain host is present on the subnet or not and the 
methods used to retrieve the address mapping information are the same as in the &st 
embodiment. 
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If the access router also needs to know the dedicated VLAN of a host, this is 
preferably recorded when the access router detects that the host is present on the 
subnet, e.g. during a user authentication procedure or when the concerned host sends 
an ARP reply in response to an ARP request jfrom the access router. In this process the 
access router extracts the VLAN tag of a frame received from the concerned host and 
this VLAN tag represents the identity of the VLAN dedicated for the host. This VLAN 
information is then stored in the access router to be used when unicast frames are to be 
sent to the concerned host, either frames containing data with the access router as the 
source or frames containmg IP packets that are forwarded by the access router. 

Some merits of the second embodiment: 

- The access network can be a single IP subnet, due to the use of mtra-subnet routing. 
This saves IP addresses and simplifies configuration of IP addresses and subnet masks. 

- The broadcast replication problem in the access router is eliminated, since a single 
broadcast message from the access router will reach all hosts connected to the access 
network through the conmion downlink VLAN. 

- The access router can be VLAN unaware (but not if the downlink unicast traffic is to 
be sent through the dedicated host VLANs in a fixed access network). 

- The host-to-host intra-access network communication is solved in an efficient way 
with less overhead (in most cases) than in regular RPC 925 proxy ARP, since 
repeated/relayed ARP requests can be avoided in contrast to the case of regular RFC 
925 proxy ARP. 

- The access router does not have to send ARP requests to find out the MAC addresses 
of the hosts coimected to its access network (except in fixed access networks that do 
not keep track of what hosts that are currently connected). This saves bandwidth and 
reduces the delay for some packets. 

- The solution is applicable to both fixed access neitworks and WLAN access networks. 
(However, the principle of the solution is somewhat different in the two cases. In a 
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fixed access network a dedicated uplink VLAN for each host is used, while in a 
WLAN access network there is a dedicated uplmk VLAN for each AP.) 

- The uplink VLANs that are dedicated to ttie APs in a WLAN access network provide 
the access router with implicit position information (through the VLAN tag) about the 
sending host (provided that the access router is VLAN aware). 

- A VLAN aware access router in a fixed access network can use the VLAN tag of a 
received frame as an identification of the subscriber responsible for sending the frame. 

- If the dedicated host VLANs are used also for downlink unicast traffic in a fixed 
access network, it is ensured that a downlink unicast frame reaches only its intended 
destination host. Otherwise, if a common downlink VLAN is used for unicast frames, 
the MAC address learning database(s) of the switch(es) in the access network 
determines which host(s) the frame will be forwarded to. In this case it may happen 
that a unicast frame is flooded to a large number of hosts (even all) that are connected 
to the access network. 

The invention has been described in the context of a typical access network with only 
one access router. However, an access network may have more than one access router, 
e.g. for load sharing or redundancy purposes. The present invention is equally 
applicable in an access network with multiple access routers. 

In an access network with multiple access routers the previously described VLAN 
configurations are extended so that all the access routers always are included in the 
same VLANs. That is, if one switch port to which an access router is connected is 
included in the member set of a certain VLAN in a switch, then all other switch ports 
to which access routers are connected in the same switch are also included in the 
member set of the same VLAN. The same PVID should also be defined for all switch 
ports to which access routers are connected. However, the use of tagged or untagged 
frames between a switch and an access router is independent of whether the 
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communication between the switch and other access routers uses tagged or untagged 
frames. 

A result of the above-described VLAN configuration is that, unless restricted by the 
MAC address learning databases(s) of the switch(es), all uplink traffic wiU reach all 
access routers. The access routers decide among themselves (as configured by the 
operator of the access routers) which one that is responsible for handling certain parts 
of the traffic. This could be based on e.g. load balancing principles or the source or 
destination address of a concerned packet. 

Furthermore, there may be more VLANs configured in an access network than the 
VLANs described in conjunction with the present mvention, e.g. for operation and 
maintenance purposes. This does not affect the applicability of the invention. 

In the given examples the ejqjression "hosts connected to the access network" should 
not be interpreted as necessarily all the hosts connected to the access network. It is of 
course possible that some hosts connected to the access network are not a part of the 
described VLAN structures. 

Furthermore in the second described embodiment where each host has its own uplink 
VLAN it would also be possible to define groups of hosts and then define one uplink 
VLAN for each group of hosts. 



